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PES FARUSS. 


ments in various parts of this State. The price we 
sre not able to state, but guess from six to ten dollars. 





E. HOLMES, Editor. 





Wiyrsrop, Saturpay Morntine, Jury 27, 1839. 








AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 





Revotyinc Horse Rake. 


We look upon the Horse Rake, in some form or 
other, as ope of the most valuable labor saving ma- 
chines that art has given the farmer. The business of 
haying requires both hard labor and despatch, and any 
thing that will bring about this is of real service. 

We therefore are not a little surprised that the 
Ilorse Rake is not more generally used thanitis. It 
is true that raking may be considered as the lightest 
part ot the work in the hay field, but where there is a 
heavy burthen it is no easy task to collect it together, 
and many a lameside has been the consequence of 
raking in such places. 

Now a Horse Rake will shift the labor from man to 
another animal, better fitted and designed for severe 
libor of this kind, and while the weight or severe 
pul.ung, ismore easily performed, it is also more quick- 
ly done. 

The Revolving Horse Rake invented we believe by 
Messre. Pierce & Pennock—a representation of which 
13 given you above, is a most complete thing of the 


kind. We have used it, in times past, and know from 
experience jts value as a labor saving machine, 
Where your land is smooth and free from rocks 


and stumps. A horse with a small boy on his 
back to guide him, will collect together an enormous 
Qtantity ina day. The “knack” of using it is soon 
acquired. Aj] that is necessary is to hold the handles 
Rteadily until you come to the winrow, and then throw 
tacm tp. This motion turns the rake over—deposites 
its load on that epot, and the teeth are now ready to 
Coliect the hay thatlays before. When you have col- 
lacted all in this direction, turn your horse and go in a 
rzui augle to, or across your former track, and you get 
Rp the scatterings very clean—or a band may go be- 
hizeé with a common hand rake and collect them, it be- 
mag & light job todo this. Grain that has been mow- 
cd or cradled may also be collected together in this 
way. The great advantage of this kind of rake is— 
tua: you can proceed on without stopping your horse 
© anload, which is a great saving of time. We have 


(een & stated that “one man and horse with a boy to 


lead of tide, will rake on an average from 25 to 30 


acres per day with ease and do the work well.” The 


eave take ean be had at the New-England Agricul- 
tare! Warehouse, No. 51 and 52, North Market strect, 
Boston, and of the s2veral agents of that ' establish- 


. ae 
NEW DISEASE AMONG COWS. 
Our correspondent, Samuel Wood, Esq., wishes 
|our opinion respecting a trouble among cows as 


this paper. We have acow which is troubled in the 
same way latterly, but are at a loss to even guess the 
cause, unless there are more milkers than one in the 
neighborhood, and one gets the start of the other 
somewhat. 


oo 
SALT FOR KILLING WHITE WEED. 
When the white weed has not become too plenty 
upon the farm it can be eradicated and its spread pre- 


of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” Many who 
have small patches upon their farms dig up all they 
can find, but still some of the roots are left and spring 
up the next summer to the no small annoyance of the 
farmer who supposed thathe has rid himself of the 
pest. Mr L. Whitman of this town informs us that 
he followed the plan of digging until he was tired of 
it, for there would always some of the roots escape 
and show themselves the next year in spite of him, 
He then prepared a strong solution of salt in water 
and poured it upon spots infested with the white 
weed. This effected a cure. If you have any of 
this weed beginning to show itself on your premises 
pickle it down. 


Sem? £2 5 

FLOYD’s RUSSET. 
This is a fine variety of Russet growing upon the 
‘farm of Paine Wingate Hatlowell—Mr Wingate 
left some at our office the other day, of last years 
growth, perfectly sound and of good flavor. It hasa 
pulp a little more sweet than the Roxbury Rasset but 
full as agrecable and possesses nl] the other good 
qualities for which the Russets are remarkable. The 
original tree grew uponthe farth of a Mr Floyd in 
Hallowell and is thrifty—hardy and a good bearer. 
The apples are worthy of being extensively propaga- 
ted. 


Le 
The Weather \ast week wus excessively hot, and 


the way the corn shot a head was a caution to steam- 
boats. 


—LA— 
/ SUMACH FOR TANNING. 


At is well known that the sumach which grows wild 
in this State is useful for tanning, but that it imparts 
like hemlock and oak bark, a dark eolor to the leather, 
while the species of sumach brought from Europe or 
Asia is used for tanning sheep skins, and as we are 
informed, tans the pelt without imparting any coloring, 
and therefore leaves it perfectly white. Is there not 
some other vegetable substance growing abundantly 
among us that will supply the place of this foreign ar- 
ticle? We have no doubt there is, and that if exper- 
iments should be tried with some of our plants it would 
end in the discovery of one that would answer every 
purpose. Who will look it up ly 
—a~ 
IMPORTATION OF WOOL into ENGLAND. 

The Genesee Farmer has an article respecting im- 
portation of articles into Great Britain, among which 
we notice that of the article of wool. They import not 





ess than Fifly siz millions seven hundred and thirty- 
four thousand sit huntred and twenty-fire pounds. 


described in his communication in another part of. 


vented by a little care and attention, and “an ounce | 


| Many of our wool growers and farmers have feared 
‘that if the rearing of sheep and manufacturing should 
‘be extended much further, England would export her 
wool to America instead of manufacturing it herself. 
'From the above statement it would seem that there 
would be no danger of that, even if the quantity of 
wool in America should be quadrupled. At present 
the flocks in our State are much diminished through 
(the injudicious custom of our farmers who feared that 
| wool would become a drug. Yet wool is in good’ de- 
mand and still pays a handsome profit, and sheep for 
| mutton are also in good demand because of the lack of 
| beef. —- oe 
| APPEARANCE OF THE GRAIN WORM. 
| Messrs Editors :—I discovered the “little rascal » 
‘of an insect enemy--the Grain Worm—in some win- 
‘ter wheat the other day. So it appears that the pecu- 
| liar extremes of the season have not destroyed the pest 
entirely, and the farmer ehould be on the alert to 
watch his grain—study the habits of the insect—and 
take such measures as his judgment may dictate for 
| the prevention of its ravages. The wheat in which 
| I saw the worms was very forward, and they could do 
but little damage, ‘They were only on a few of the 
topmost kernels of the latest heads, On one kerne! 
\there were a dozen or more—plump and lively—and 
|the kernel was about one third smaller than those un- 
‘touched by the worms. On another head, more ad- 
| vanced, I found about the same number of worms, yet 
they were mere shadows—but “skin and bone ” com- 
| pared with the others—they evidently having found 
|hard picking of late, and were apparently lifeless.— 
'The kernel appeared uninjured, although the husk 
| was discolored. 


| This grain I think has got the start of the grain 
worm, and the injury, therefore, musi be very trifling 
compared with fields that I examined last year, later in 
the season. R. 


Winthrop, July 23, 1839. 


eo ; 
Providence R. J. July 8, 1839. 


Messrs Editors. 1 ain now in the city of Roger 
Williams; anda pleasant place it is. The people 
here appear very much like Portlanders with a smart 
dash of New York manners and customs. The city 
is much larger than I supposed, having formed my 
idea of the extent of it from what I could see from the 
Rail Road care and steamboats. The Rail Road De- 


| pot and Steamboat landing are at the eastern extrem- 


ity of the city, and in fact almost out of it ; s0 much so 
that a traveller, coming from Boston in the cars and 
going immediately on board a boat and passing down 
the Bay, cansee but avery sma!] part of the city. 
The streets are generally wide and ornamented with 
trees ; apd in taking astroll one’s sight is almost con- 
stantly gratified by the exhibitions of good taste in 
the way of trees, shrubberry, flowers, end the neat- 
ness and elegance of the buildings. Boston has long 
been celebrated for its neatness; but in that particu- 
lar, Providence is far before it. The air in this city 
is as pure as it is in the country, and the breezes as 
fresh and invigorating. 

The Arcade isa fine building. It is built of stone 
and runs across a square from street tostreet. There 
is a broad thoroughfare through the centre, and om 
each side aresheps. The lower story is occupied by 
goods retail shops and shoestores, principally; there 
are twenty six shops in the lower story, and, I believe, 
that number in each of the othertwo. The second 
story is eccupied almost entirely by milliners. To 
give you an idea of the building if you have never 
seen it, I wij] say that you can stand any where im the 
‘ho roughfare (lower story) and see the sky directly 
‘over head, the roof(orthe central part of it) being 
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glazed ; then the walk, or coridor, in front of the shops 
in the second story projects towards the centre of the 
building just as far as the doors of the shops in the 
first story, and the same withthe other story. The 
dimensions of the building I have not ascertained, so 
I will guess that is sixteen or seventeen rods long, 
and three to four wide. 

If any of your friends should visit Providence, tell 
them to stop at the American House, 69 North Main 
Street, where Col. Smith is always at heme, and where 
they can also be at home in every sense of the word 
while they tarry—Opposite the American House is a 
church built during the Revolutionary war, the ste- 
ple of which is more than two hundred feet high. It 
is surrounded by a green of from one, to two acres, 
ornamented with trees, andthe whole enclosed bya 
handsome fence. ‘The house, J have been told, has 
an organ which cost $3,000. There are four papers 
published in this city, a whig, daily and semi-weekly, 
—neutral, do. do. Van Buren do. and weekly,—and a 
Temperance paper, weekly, Yours &. 


- — — —— 
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It will soon be time to think about gathering seeds 
of many kinds for next year. There are but few peo- 
ple who consider that plants as well as animals may 
be much improved by selecting the best, most perfect- 
ly grown and earliest seed. The next year’s crop 
will not only by this means be increased in quantity, 
but its quality will also be improved. Al! kinds of 
seeds that grow in husks or pods should be strung up 
and suspended from the ridgepole or a rafter in the 
garret where they will be out of the the way of mice, 
and where they will dry gradually. Great care should 
be taken to keep them from an excess of moisture 
which will cause them to mould and destroy the ger- 
minative principle ; and on the other hand, they will 
not be so good if they are shelled out (especially if it 
is done before they are perfectly ripe) and placed in 
the sun or any situation where they will dry very rap- 
idly : they thus become shrivelled and will not so 
readily vegetate, although the vital principle may not 
be destroyed. ‘The seeds of squashes, pumpkins, cu- 
cumbers, melons, &c. should be carefully cleaned from 
the pulp which surrounds them, and then placed ina 
situation where they will dry gradually, being every 
day stirred up or turned to prevent their moulding. 
Seeds after being thus prepared, may be preserved al- 
most any length of time, in a perfectly good state by 
packing them in pulverized charcoal and keeping them 
in a dry place, or stopping entirely irom the air in a 
glass bottle. 


—_ 


; —2o— 
= DESTROY YOUR WEEDS. 

Every farmer should be up and doing, be active and 
vigilant in waging a war of extermination, against 
weeds of every name and nature, from the Canada 
thistle to the in-ignificant chickweed, that is such 
a grievous annoyance in ourgarden. If you have not 
had time to rid every part and portion of your prem- 
ises, around your buildings, and the sides of the road 
opposite your land, from these pests of the farmer. 
Now is your time to take your scythe or hoe and cut 
them down to prevemt their going to seed and return- 
ing youa hundred fold more of trouble next year, 
A double advantage may be gained by doing this if 
you will take the trouble to gather ther up and throw 
them into your hog yard. You will get the thanks of 
your swine in the form of a number of additional lbs. 
of pork in your barrel next fall, and a lot of good ma- 
nure into the bargain. 

But if you havea piece of land that is very weedy 
which you wish to till next year, mow them by all 
means, Jet them lay upon the ground until they get 
dry and then burnitover In this way you will not 
only destroy the weeds, but all the feggs and larva of 
insects that may be deposited therein, and clean the 
piece and prepare it finely for a crop of grain. 


—eoe— 
WHITEWASHING. 


Last spring we reminded our readers of the adyan- 
tages of whitewashing, and as we know that some 


advantages to be derived by it. Dog days are at hand 
when we always havea great deal of close muggy 
weather in which maligna nt diseases are moie apt to 
be generated than at any other season of the year, and 
during which most insects deposit their eggs. There 
are also many rainy days, which cannot be employed 
out of doors, we therefore advise those who have not 
before whitewashed their cellars and those parts of 
their buildings which need it, to do it now. By using 
a wash of quicklime while hot or as soon as it is slack- 
ed for this purpose, they will destroy the eggs of in- 
sects and do much to remove the cause of infection 
and effectually close up many places which would 
otherwise be favorable depositories for the eggs of in- 
sects, and produce a sweet and healthy atiaosphere 
around their buildings. 


—-em— 
BOTS IN HORSES. 

It is said that bots in horses are caused by a fly that 
deposits its eggs upon the hair of the horse which 
causes an itching and as the horse scratches himself 
with his teeth the eggs adhere to the glands of the 
mouth and are thence carried with the food and drink 
into the stomach and there hatch and become bots. It 
is also said if a horse be supplied with salt frequently 


during the fly season that the eggs which go thus into 
the stomach will be destroyed and pass off without pro- 


ducing bots. The season is now at hand when these 
flies make their deposits and farmers should be em - 
ploying the preventive. 


—<>—— 
GOOD FRUIT. 


We received from Friend Paine Wingate of Ha! ~ 
lowell, a specimen of Apples in an excellent state of 
preservation, and of very fine flavor. They are called 
the Floyd Russets. This reminds us of a barrel of 
Hoit sweetings, which we had from the orchard of 
Friend Wingate last fall, which we consider equal, if 
not a little superior to any apples we ever ate. They 
are a very mild and pleasant sweet, of fair form & good 
size, they were in good eating condition when we o- 
pened them in November and they kept sound and in 
good order until the middle of June, when the last of 
them were used. 

We are told that much of the good qualities of these 
apples is to be credited to the superior care and_skil! 
of Mr. Wingite,in the cultivation and management 
of his trees. 


Cassaces.—If you wish to have good cabbages hoe 
them often. It is not necessary toheap a great pile 
of dirt around thei, but the earth about them shou!d 
be stirred often and ke ot loose an] light. 


oa 
EARLY PEAS AND POTATOES. 


Mr. Ezra J. Stone, of Dixfied, left at our office a 
specimen of the early Washington Peas. that are 


————$—$—____ 
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baths, and in persons who have the means and 
leisure to use them. While recently passing 
through Portland we were informed by the pro- 
prieto; of the public baths in that city that not 
more than one in thirty of the population of that 
city entered the baths once a year, and not 
more than one in fifty frequented them through 
the season. It can hardly be a matter of won- 
der that malignant diseases should prevail in 
densly populated places, where people pay so 
little attention to personal cleanliness, and we 
believe that the people of our favorite city, 
Portland, are as particular and cleanly as any 
people in the Union. Those who have once 
enjoyed the Juxury of the shower or cold bath 
in any form and experienced its invigorating 
and agreeable effects upon the system would 
not easily be tempted to dispense with it entire- 
ly. Dr Alcott says that a basin of water and a 
sponge or towel may be used to good advantage 
for the purpose of bathing. He sums up the 
advantages in the following manner. 

1. Daily bathing is indispensable. First, 
That the skin may assist the lungs properly, in 
the great work of purifying the blood, and that 
our respiration may be easier and better. Sec- 
ondly, That it may perform properly, the work 
of perspiration. ‘That it may transmit health- 
ful sympathies to the other parts of the system 
Fourthly, To harden the system, and enable it 
to bear more easily the extremes of heat and 
cold. 

2, The cola bath—either the shower bath, 
the plunge in the tub, or stream or pond, or the 
sponge or hand bath—is in general the most iu- 
vigorating, besides being the most accessible. 

3. By using suitable precautions, a'most any 
person, however delicate or tender, may learn 
to use the cold bath, both with safety and ad- 
vantage, in any of its forms. 

4. We should endeavor to bathe when both 
body and mind are in the highest healthy state 
of vigor. 

5. We should never use the cold bath when 
the temperatare of our bodies is below the 
standard of health. A few degrees above are 
far more safe than a single degree below. 

6. The best hour for cold bathing, in every 
form, is about half way between hreakfast and 
dinner; but the hour of rising, when more con- 
venient, is by no meansinappropriate. For the 
warm or tepid bath, the hour of retiring for sleep 
is one of the best, 

8. We should seldom, if ever, bathe immedi- 
ately after eating a meal. 





rive which we intend to preserve for seed ; and a very 
handsome specimen of the large late Marrowfat, that | 
are full and plump. Accompanying the above was a| 
specimen of two kinds of Potatoes. The Chenangoes 
or Gilkies, and early blue noses, both of good eatable 
size. Notwithstanding the season has been very wet 
and backward, yet our farmers by diligence and good 
management, Lave forwarded their crops beyond what 
was anticipated a few weeks ago ; and if the present 
propitions weather should continue, the crops in Maine 
will be fully equal to the common average. 


—-eo— 
LIBRARY OF HEALTH. 

Among the many good things for which the 
public are indebted to Dr. Alcott, there is none 
which holds a more conspicuous place in point 
of utility than this monthly publication. The 


last number contains ‘* Thoughts on Bathing,” | 


which should be read by every person in our 
country. This subject is neglected entirely by 
a large portion of our population, and by some 
it is attended to once a year, and by a few 


—<j>— 
WHITE WEED. 

Tothe Editor of the Cultivator : 

Sir,—J learn you are not afraid of the witel- 
grass or wire-grass and that you use it for hay 
as well as for pasturing. My grounds are fu’! 
of the white weed, and if you can tell me how 
to eradicate it you will do me a favor. It ripens 
sooner than any grass, and has therefore, te 
advantage in seeding my fields. 

Truly yours, A. is 

Newton, June 14. 


White weed has overspread much of the town 
of Newton, & seems to be the prevailing grow"! 
on those lands that are not highly cultivated. 4 

We are assured by Mr John Kingsbury, © 
Newton, thot there is no difficulty in eradica- 
ting this weed, if we cultivate well and manure 
well. 

We have seen much of it in the county of 
Kennebec, Me., and some of the farmers there 
fear it so much that they pull up every stock bv 
hand wherever it appears. We do not know 
that we have astalk of iton our lards in Fra- 





once a month during the summer, and by a very 
few once a week. This negligence is more 





eglected it then, we would again remind them of the 


criminal in large cities where there are public 


mingham, but if we had we should not fear it 
‘in any place where the plough will run. 
| Mr. Kingsbnry says it makes very good tod- 
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der when cut early, but if allowed to stand till 
July it is poor stuff. This early maturity of 
the plant gives it the preference in the field as 
its seeds are fully ripe by the time the common 
grasses are in bloom. This is one reason why 
the southern clover which ripens here two weeks 
earlier than the northern, maintains its ground 
much longer than that. 

The farmer has one fortunate circumstance 
in his favor ; the best grasses prevail and keep 
back the poorer sorts in proportion as we make 
our lands rich.—Sorrel will not grow in rich 
land—not because it does not relish good living 
but because other grasses are still more assisted 
by it than sorrel. One of the most effectua. 
modes of keeping out sour grasses of all kinds 
from our interval lands is to manure well. 

If our friend from Newton has not manure to 
spare and his land can be easily ploughed, he 
might plow in a crop of white weed and make 
manure of it—then he might sow some other 
crop on the furrow and that in and so on till his 
land becomes rich, 

The great difficulty in destroying these poor 
grasses lies in our not half subverting the sod 
when we attempt to plough. Therefore instead 
of making manure of the wild crops we attempt 
to cover, we only till them and produce a larger 
growth. How many beautiful and level lawns 
we have seen this summer turned up edgewise 
and in heaps by a miserable rooter for a plough. 
If people will use such tools when they can 
have better, they must be content to nurse such 
worthless weeds as may shed their seeds the 
soonest and spend with the hand-hoe twice the 
labor they would need to do if they first made 
use of a real plough. 

On our own land we fear no white weed— 
witch grass—wild turnip—ass mart—dock or 
thistle. We set them to work immediately, 
to making manure; and we should be much 
more afraid of land that bore no burthen than of 
land filled with all these materials for making it 
rich.— Boston Cultivator. 


i 

Improved Light for Light-Houses, Since the 
Ist of April, the lamps which are used in the 
lanthorn of the Boston Light House have been 
filled with other material than oil. We under- 
siand that a gentleman of this city, has discov- 
ereda mode of manufacturing a combustible 
liquid, which will burn more brilliant than oil-- 
and which emits no smoke or gas—and of 
course, whenever it is used, there is no neces- 
sity to clean the glasses—and the light will be 
as brilliant at 4 o’clock in the morning, as at 8 
o'clock in the evening. We learn that he has 
made a proposal to government, to furnish ma- 
terial for kighting up all the light-houses on our 
coast witha brighter and more uniform light 
than is the case at present, and at an expense, 
eertainly not exceeding what is paid for oil. 
The experiment is now being tried onthe Bos- 
ton Light-House—and thus far succeeds ad- 
mirably—and promises to equal in excellence 
ail that is claimed by the inventor. It is not 
Itkely, however, that any change will take 
piace along our coast until the experiment is 
tully and fairly tested.— Boston Merc. Jour. 


More American Genius. A contractor on the 
public works in Illinois has patented a new 
frill for excavating recks. A fair days work 
with one of these drills, and a good horse, is 
forty nine feet in the solid rock. 


LEGAL. 


RIGHT OF FLOWING. 

Suppose A builds 2 dam which will flow B’s 
anunproved land, and B afterwards improves his 
land and puts in some crops, when he knows 
that ifthere is water enough to fill A’s dam it 


-_——_ 

















will flow his land, and destroy his crops: now} 


can B recover damage done his crops? 
, W. 


According to the question of our correspon- 


a right to improve it whenever he may think it 
for his interest. This right to cultivate his land 
B derives from his title deed, subject however 
to the right of A to flow it, by virtue of the 
existing laws ‘‘for the support and regulation of 
mills.” By those laws A might erect his dam, 
but if he flow the land of B and thereby injure 
his crops he is bound to pay him the damages 
arising therefrom. And A cannot complain, 
for he knew or ought to have known when he 
erected his dam, that he could not deprive B 
of the use of his property; that he derived all 
his right of flowage from the same law that im- 
posed upon him the obligation to pay the dama- 
ges sustained by B. 


— — 
A somewhat uncommon case was recently 


tried at Lowell. It was an action of trespass, 
Montgomery against Parker, for taking and 
carrying away a letter put into the Post Office 
for the plaintiff. It appeared in evidence that 
Parker took the letter, which was written by a 
lady, from the Post Office, broke the seal, and 
read its contents to another person, to prove an 
assertion he had made, that the writer of the 
letter and the plaintiff ‘‘kept company.” The 
letter was afterwards shown and read to two 
other persons by the defendant. 

The defendant’s counsel insisted that the 
plaintiff ought to prove that the letter was a real 
letter, actually written by the signer to the 
plaintiff—but the Court ruled otherwise. Coun- 
sel then contended that an action for trespass 
could not be maintained; the plaintiff never 
had possession of the letter, and it was not his 
property when taken from the office; that if the 
action were maiataied, the damages should be 
small, as it was not a case for smart money. 
The plaintiff’s counsel contended that when a 
letter was written by one person, directed to 
another, and put into the Post Office for that 
person, the person to whom it was directed, 
was the owner, and entitled to the immediate 
possession, and might therefore maintain an 
action of trespass. It was acase for exemplary 
damages—the conduct of the defendant was 
flagitious, 

The Court decided that a letter is property, 
and the damages for taking it away may be esti- 
mated. An article devoted, set aside, and 
marked off for a person, and put in the way of 
conveyance, isthe property of the person to 
whom jt is so devoted, &c. Possession follows 
ownership of personal property; if a man has 
the ownership and is entitled to immediate pos- 
session, he may maintain an action of trespass. 
This was a fit case for exemplary damages. 
Judgment for ‘the plaintiff: dumages, fifteen 
dollars. — Boston Trvnscript. 
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Preserving Plate. Take four balls of the finest 
whiting, crumble it to a fine powder, the finer the bet- 
ter; two pennyworth each of spirits of wine and 
camphor, spirits of hartshorn and spirits of turpentine, 





rose pink ; put the quicksilver into a phial, with about 
half the turpentine, and shake it till the quicksilver be 
killed, then mix all the ingredients together, and the 
whole 1s fit for use. (The quicksilver and a littie tur- 
pentine shoule be first beat up with a skewer or fork, 
in a large cup, till it becomes thick as a salve.) After 


dent, B is the owner of land, and of course has |§ 


half an ounce of quicksilver, and a pennyworth of 


Mix Bread with Bran Water.—The Rev. Mr. Hag- 

itt, of Durham, England, has lately stated a success- 
ful experiment for saving the consumption of flour 
in making bread. Mr Haggitt gives the following 
account of the process: ,I took five pounds of bran, 
boiled it, and with the liquor strained from it, kneaded 
56 pounds of flour, adding the usual quantity of salt 
and, yeast. When the dough was suflicientiy risen it 
was weighed, and divided into loaves ; the weight be- 
fore it was put into the oven being 93 pounds 13 oz 
or about 8 pounds 10 oz more than the same quantity 
of flour kneaded inthe common way. It was then ba- 
ked two hours, and sometime after being drawn, the 
bread was weighed, and gave 83 pounds and 8 ounces 
—loss in baking, 10 pounds and five ounces. The 
same quantity of flour kneaded with common water 
loses about 15 pounds, 10 ounces in the baking, and 
produces only 69 pounds and 8 ounces of bread ; gain 
by my method 14 pounds, that is, a clear increase of 
one fifth of the usual quantity of bread from a given 
quantity of flour. He also states that the bran, after 
being used in this way is equally fit for many domes- 
tic purposes, 
To prevent Steel from rusting. Take some melted 
virgin wax, and rub it over the article to be preserved 
When dry, warm the article again so as to get off the 
wax, and rub it with a dry cloth until the former polish 
is restored. By this means al) the pores of the met- 
al are filled up without injury to the appearance, and 
rust will not attack it unless itis very carelessly ex- 
posed to constant humidity. 


“ A very delicate oi], much used in Russian cookery 
is expressed from the seeds of the Sunflower, and is 
prepared by inclosing them in bags, and steeping them 
in warm water, after which the ou is expressed ; this 
is actually as sweet as butter.” 

Preserving Potatves. An English paper says, ‘That 
to preserve potatoes in a proper state for food tor many 
years it is only necessary to scald them, er subject 
them to a heated oven fora few minutes. By doing 
this they will never sprout, and the farinaceous sub- 
stance will keep good for many years, provided the 
cortical part or skin be entire. They should be well 
dried after being scalded. 


Preserving Cranberries. As this fruit is largely em- 
ployed in must families, some persons may be glad to 
be informed, that these berries may be preserved sev- 
eral years, merely by drying them a Jittle in the sun, 
and then stopping them closely in dry bottles. 


Scours in Calves.—It sometimes happens that calves 
are troubled with a looseness of the bowels, or scour- 
ing, more especially atter rains, when the grass grows 
fast. ‘To prevent this, a little lime mixed with meal 
and given to them, will in most cases, stop the com- 
plaint within a few days. Chalk is alsoa good rem- 
edy. 

Brown Bread. Indian meal half a peck; Rye meal 
half'a peck ; molasses, one gill; yeast, half'a pint; salt 
two table spoonfuls. This isto be mixed with skim- 
med milk, boiled and cooled, but water, milk warm, 
will answer. It must be mixed quite soft, kneaded 
one half hour and baked in iron pans twelve hours. 


Baked Beans. ‘Take one quart of Beans, wash them 
thoroughly, soak them over night and rinse them in the 
morning. Put them into an iron pan with two quarts 
of water and stew them over the fire quarter of an hour. 
Then wash and score one pound of pork, fat and lean, 
and put it into the kettle with the beans and boil them 
quarter of an hour longer ; then stir in two table spoon 
fuls of molasses, fill up the kettle with water, and if 
possible let them stand in the oven over night. 

Foul Casks cleansed.—Butter tubs and other vessels 
which have become foul by use can be easily cleansed 
by filling them with any kind of meal or bran and wa- 
ter, and permitted to stand till fermentation takes place 
—casks which have from any cause become filthy and 
musty, may be cleansed in this way. And inasmuch 
as this mixture, after having performed this operation 
becomes more suitable food for swine, than before.— 
There is no expense attending it. 





it is thus made, it should be suffered to grow dry, a 
little of it being wetted with water when used. The 


which becomes better for use. 





South Ghesterville, July 1839. 
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mixture is to be rubbed on the plate with soft leather, | 


Turnip bread.—Let the turnips first be pealed, and 
boiled in water till soft and tender; then strongly 
pressing out the juice, mix them together, and when 
dry (beaten or pounded very fine,) with their weight of 
wheat meal, season it as you do other bread, and knead | 
it up; then, letting the dough remain a little to fer- | strained juice of the Lemon, add one pound and elev- 
ment, fashion the paste into loaves, and bake it like }en o7s. of white Havanna or loaf sugar ; put the whole 
common bread. Some roast turnips in a paper under in a bell metal vessel, and simmer on a slow fire, until 
embers, and eat them with sugar and butter. Evelyn’s | the juice under the froth becomes clear; boiling in- 


Cure for a Burn. Scrape the inside of a potato - 
mix sweet oil and turpentine so as to make poultice of 
the mixture, and apply it to the burn immediately, and 
t will extract the heat. 

| Cure forthe Gravel. A gentleman assures us that 
| boiling water poured on Indian meal and the mixture 
| suffered to cool, the meal to subside and the clear }iq- 
| vid drank is a specific fpr the gravel. 


Lemon Syrup. Receipt :—To every pint of the 


| jures the flavor. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 








Original. 

We feel extremely obliged to “ Senex” for the fol- 
Jow.ng very valuable communication. Such observa- 
tions and facts are worth volumes of speculation and 
theoretical dreams. We hope that our venerable friend 
who has already lived along and a useful life, will oc- 
casionally, give us more facts of his observation and 
experience, Ed, 

Mr. Holes :—{n a recent No of the Farmer 

I noticed , 
‘* Queries to old Orchardists.”’ 
I am an old man, but as | am not much of an 
orchardist, all | intend by this communication 
is, tolay before vou a few facts, (without note 
or commeant,) which have fallen under my own 
observation, and which have some relation to 
your inquiries. 

In the days of my boyhood, I lived with a far- 
mer in the town of Franklin, County of Nor- 
folk, Mass., whose very aged parents lived in 
the same house. On the farm was a large and 
flourishing orchard, which had been in bearing 
nearly forty years ; and fromthe aged people, 
i received a brief history of its origin. The 
old gentleman, (who was the first settler on the 
farm,) early appropriated a piece of grourd for 
an orchard. Inthe fallofthe year, he purcha- 
sed half a bushel of apples, known by the name | 
of seekonk sweetings, the seeds ef which he 


‘fall toa Mr Allen for some pigs of his improved 


ed from the common greening in a small degree 
in its color--more in its shape and much more in 
size, as it contained about twice as much pulp 
as the common greening, SENeEx. 
Winthrop, July 18, 1839, 
_ —S 


Original. 
IMPROVED BREEDS OF SWINE. 
Messrs. Editors:—Since the subject of rais- 
ing pork has very properly become the order of 
the day, it is of vast importance what variety of 
swine we raise. It is now believed that no 


From the N. Y. Cultivator. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF PRUNING. 
Concluded. 


In pruning or training to induce a fruit bear- 
ing habit, the object is to check the uninterrup- 
ted, and we may say natural, descent ofthe e. 
laborated sap to the root, by encouraging a hor- 
izontal, instead of an upright, growth of the 
branches, when the tree approaches the bearing 
age. This causes a stricture in the descending 
sap vessels, at the bifurcation, or junction of 
the branches with the stem, and a consequent 








County in the State now has a variety superior 
if equal to that of the County of Kennebec. 
Several gentlemen, some 20 or 25 years ago, 
believing that our breed of swine was very mis- 
erable, except for eating and finding their way 
through fence, and knowing that no animal im- 
proves more by crossing than swine,sent abroad, 
even to England, for improved varieties, among 
whom were the Messrs. Vaughans, of Hallow- 
ell, and the Messrs. Woods, of Winthrop.— 
The result was as they expected, that by cross- 
ing them with our hogs, but a few years elaps- 
ed before observing men from other States jour- 
neying in this County, used to notice our swine 
as the best they had seen and known. Not- 
withstanding much has been done since, to in- 
prove our swine, yet the Messrs. Gliddens and 
Dr. Holmes of Winthrop, believing that more 
might still he effected in the way of improving 
our porkers, sent to the State of New-York last 


Chinese breed. ‘The Messrs. Gliddens obtain- 
ed a male and female of the improved Tuscaro- 
ra breed, about which on ingenious and candid 
writer inthe Genesee Farmer, whose article 
was copied into the Maine Farmer, No. 25, 
makes the following remarks, after describing 
other varieties, says of the Tuscarora, “fora 
good, honest, quiet, every day hog, the Tusca- 
rora is after all, equul, ifnot superior to others,”’ 
I hope we shall use Messrs. Gliddens’ boar 





planted, from these he obtained about three doz- 
en trees, which he set in two parallel rows ; on | 
one side of the ground which he had set apart 
for the purpose. Of the whole number of these | 
trees, one only, produced the genuine Seekonk | 
sweeting, three or four produced sweet apples | 


cic ‘ : 
ofwn inferior kind, andthe remainder sour, and | 


| 
about as many varieties as there were trees. 

After arriving at mature age, I settled in the 
above named town, and subsequently purchased 
afew acres ofland, on a part of which was a 
small orchard. In another enclosure was a 
single tree, this and several small trees in the 
orchard had just commenced bearing, as the 





much, for the purpose of excelling in grunters, 
and not trifle away his offspring by very soon 
slaughtering them, untilthe County and even 
the State becomes benefitted by their good en- 
deavors. ‘The Doctor’s being a female, he can- 
not so soon and so widely spread her progeny, 
if as useful; nor can the Messrs. Gliddens the 
offspring of their full blooded Tuscaroras. 
5... %. 
—<g— 
Original. 
COWS “HOLDING UP TITEIR MILK.” 
Messrs. Edilors:—I! have a noble cow, which 
I have owned a season before the present. She 


iruit of these trees was but ordinary, I had them | gave last season her usual quantity of milk night 
grafted with scions from the russeting. When ‘and morning — a large mess of rich milk; and 
they became bearers | found censiderable dif-| so the present season until about ten days ago, 


accumulation of elaborated sap in the branches 
to generate fruit buds, and to swell the fruit, — 
The same object is sometimes, though injudi- 
ciously, effected, by taking out a narrow circle 
of bark, or by ligatures, to prevent the descent 
of the elaborated sap. Hence the upright shoot 
is often cut out, particularly in the apple tree, 
and the branches are trained horizontally, diag- 
onally, or in a half inverted position, as on walls 
espaliers, and in the en quenetlle, or distaff form 
of training. These operations have also a ten- 
dency to improve the quality of the fruit, by giv- 
ing it a better exposure to the kind of influence 
of the sun, air and light, all essential to its due 
maturity and high flavor. Nature provides for 
the propagation ofthe species, by producing 
perfect seed, leaving to art the labor and con- 
trivance of enlarging and enriching the pulp or 
fruit. All fruits may be improved from their 
natural state, by artificial culture, though noth- 
ing may be added thereby to the intrinsic val- 
ue of the seed, or natural duration of the tree. 
The seeds of the wild crab, or wild pear, are as 
good to sow for stocks, to graft or bud upon, as 
the seeds of the cultivated varieties of these 
fruits ; & indeed, according to Dr. Van Mons’ 
theory, which his practice seems to have con- 
firmed, they are the best from which to start 
new varieties. 

Prune, therefore, when necessary, to improve 
tinber; prune tor ornament, prune to improve 
the fruit : but do not prune in the hope of ac- 
celerating growth or of prolonging life. And 
in all your prunings, cut while the wood is smal} 
and spare to the tree all the foliage you can 
consistent with the object yon have in view.— 
By pruning when the tree is young, and _prun- 
ing often, we may secure a handsome stem and 
well formed head, and we cause no wounds that 
do net speedily heal. 

The common practice is, to prune in autumo 
or spring, when the tree is divested of foliage. 
To this practice we make two objections. In 
the first place the wounds are exposed—unless 
covered with a suitable composition—to the 
searching and corroding influence of the sun, 
wind and rain, there being po leaves to shield, 


ference in the size and quality of the fruit of the! when she was said to hold up her milk in the 





nor circulating pulp to heal them. In the sec- 


different trees in the orchard; but the fruit of! morning. At night she gave, as was reasona-/| ond place it causes the multiplication of suckers, 


the single tree although the scion were taken|bly expected, an unusually great quantity.— 
from the same stock as some of the others far) Since that time she has pretty uniformly done 
exceeded both in size and richness of flavor the |the same, let who will milk her, and however 
best of those, and was quite equal in both| long she is ‘‘ stripped,” as the milk maids call 
these respects, to any which [had ever seen or it. She will not give, in.the morning, at the 
tasted. ‘usual time of milking, say 5 o’clock, more than 

I had a small orchard, the trees of which I|two quarts, but much more at night. Her 
purchased from a nursery, they had beeu grafi-| health is good, she fills herself well in the pas- 
ed, the scions were inserted just above ground. | ture, has no appearance of garget or any infir- 
One of these a greening had by some means/mity, her calf had been taken from her and 
while small got bent so asto diverge very far! weaned, and she feeds in the same pasture that 
from an upright posture, soon after it began to she did last vear and the former part of the 
bear, the weight of the fruit aided by a strong present season, when she gave her usual quan- 
wind, brought the top to the ground by a short/tity of milk in the morning, and much more 
bend without disturbing the root. The tree than another cow [ have, but now much less in 
soon began to decay, and inthe course of two| the morning and much more at night. A Mr 
or three years, became defunct. In the mean, Foss informs me that he has a cow which has re- 
time a sprout had shot out from the trunk near! cently conducted exactly like mine, but never be- 
the ground, which took an upright course and} fore. Can you or any of your valuable corres- 
grew with great rapidity, After thisshoot had| pondents tell Mr Foss or me the cause and cure 
grown to a considerable size, I cut off the old/ of this calamity, for calamity I call it, as Ethink 
trunk as near the young shoot as [ could, with-| it must result in drying up their milk. [ shall 
out injuring it. The young tree soon began to be much obliged to hear from you on this sub- 
bear fruit, but tomy surprise it differed from ject through the Farmer. 


ony greening which Thad ever seen. It differ-| Sam’t. Woon. 


and often increases the evil which it is designed 
‘tocure. The sap is arrested in the Spring, 
| when its flow is greatest, ia its natural cuurse 
to the amputated branches, oozes out and cor- 
rodes the bark and wood, or exhausts itself in 
the production of a prolific growth of suckers, 
more detrimental than the parts that have been 
lopped off. If pruning is performed the last of 
June, when the exuberant flow of sap has aba- 
ted, the wounds are in a measure protected, by 
the foliage, from the weather ; much unelabo- 
rated has become elaborated sap, and transfurm- 
ed into cambium, or pulp, whose healing qual- 
ities soon cover the edges of the wound ; few 
or no suckers are generated, and the heart of 
the tree is in a measure preserved from canker 
and decay. These opinions, as to the proprie- 
ty of summer pruning fruit trees, have been con- 
firmed, in our mind, by three years’ practice & 
observation. 

Auother common error in pruning, is the prac- 
tice of cutting all the lateral shoots from 
/young tree, except a few at the apex; and to 
‘cut young, vigorous wood from the tops of old 
‘trees, leaving long extended naked branches, 
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which are often broken by the winds. In the 
first case, we obtain long spindling stems, inca- 
pable of supporting, when transplanted to un 
open situation, a respectable top. The same 
evil occurs in the nursery, or the forest, when 
the young trees stand in a crowded position.— 
In the second case, we produce unsightly and 
‘comparatively unproductive tops. Since the 
offices and importance of leaves in vegetable 
economy have been better understood a mani- 
fest improvement in pruning has succeeded. It 
is now contended, and we think upon correct 
principles, that none, or but very few, of the 
lateral branches should be cut entirely from 
young trees, until the tree is tall enough to form 
ahead ; but that the pruner should be content 
with shortening those which interfere with the 
main stem, om such as are of unreasonable 
length. By this means, we obtain a tapering, 
and straight stem, and retain the aid of a large 
portion of the leaves towards its enlargement. 
Every leaf contributes to the growth of the stem 
below the point of connexion. When the tree 
has attained a proper height to form the top, it 
is advisable, particularly with the apple, to cut 
out the upright shoot, leaving three, or at most 
four, laterals, or branches, upon different sides 
to form the top. If a little attention is given 
annually to cutting out the small limbs, which 
are likely to cross or interfere with each other, 
the uecessity of cutting off large branches will 
for a long time be superseded. In old trees, 
the old branches frequently become cankered & 
diseased, and young thrifty wood is thrown out 
at or near their base. In this case it is always 
preferable to cut the diseased wood, leaving the 
healthy shoots to fill their places. When trans- 
planting trees, the knife should be used sparing- 
ly. Ifthe roots are greatly diminished, in dig- 
ging up the tree, the topmay be lightened by 
thinning its branches; or if none of these can 
be spared without marring the form, the long- 
er branches may be shortened, or cut in, ut a 
bud; but we do not advise, in any case, the cut- 
ting off the entire top. 


. a 
EDUCATION OF FARMERSs-«NO, 3, 
FACILITIES FOR KNOWLEDGE. 


Mr. Harris:—I have already hazarded the 
opinion that farmers, even in their present neg- 
lected state, possess a greater amount of useful 
knowledge than any other class of the commu- 
nity. Lalso believe, that their knowledge is 
very limited, compared with what it might be, if 
they understood and appreciated what they al- 
ready possess, and improved their advantages 
lor acquiring more. For I am entirely settled 
in the opinion that their advantages fur acqui- 
ring useful kaowledge, are superior to those of 
any other class, and much superior to those of 
the professed scholar, 

For acquiring a knowledge of natural science, 
a farm fs one of the best schools, is perhaps the 
best school, which can be provided. Chemis- 
try, Natural Philosophy, Botany, Entomology, 
Geology, Mineralogy, Physiology, Geometry, 
and some other departments of Mathematics, 
are all brought to view upon a farm, and not in| 
abstract theory merely, but their practical oper- | 
ations upon a large scale. 

While the farm isa laboratory and a cabinet 
of nature, where the laws and the products of! 
science are constantly and beautifully devel- 
oped, every operator must necessarily form 
Some acquaintance witlr those laws and pro- 
ducts, and an acquaintanee too, more familiar 
and more thorough, ‘beeause more practical, 
than can be acquired by the mere student of 
books, ° 

_The intercourse of farmers with other classes 
of society, gives them an opportunity for an ac- 
quaintance with men and the reciprocal inter- 
ests of men of different pursuits which the mere 
student can never form by reading, let it be 
ever so extensive or various. On these recip- 
rocal interests are founded the principles of 








political economy, and the necessity of govern- 
inents and lawsto promote and protect those 
interests. Consequently a farm, and the busi- 
ness of farming, furnishing as they do, the very 
best school for a practical acquaintance with 
men and things, are well calculated to prodace 
more enlightened and sounder statesmen, than 
can be produced by a confinement within the 
walls of a college or the shelves of a library, 
however long that confinement may be or how- 
ever studiously devoted. 

The winter evenings of farmers are admirably 
fitted for enlarging by reading, for arranging 
under general laws, and bringing into the form 
of science, the results of their summer opera- 
tions upon their farms. For comparing -their 
own views and experiments with those of other 
farmers, as given in various agricultural jour- 
nals, one of which certainly ought to be taken by 
every man who conducts a farm. 

The benefit of farmer’s winter evenings will 
be greatly increased, by social meetings of 
some dozen or twenty in the same neighborhood, 
once or twicea week. ‘These farmers’ ‘Socrat 
Lyceums’ have sometimes resulted in the course 
of a winter, it a volume or two of notes, taken 
from the remarks and statements, made in the 
form of conversation on subjects previously se- 
lected forthe oceasion. By the aid of chemical 
and philosophical apparatus, and specimens of | 
minerals, soils, vegetables, insects &c. which 
may be procued at a slight expense, especially 
when the ‘Farmers’ Lyceum’ is a department 
of every town or village suciety, a great variety 
of experiments and observations may be made, 
which could not fail to benefit every individual 
who should engage in them, both asa farmer 
and an enlightened citizen. 

Besides the winter evenings and social Lyce- 
ums of farmers, they may without difficulty, 
during the summer, even in the greatest press- 
ure of business, find time to read a weekly or 
monthly journal, like the ‘Genesee Farmer’ by 
Mr. Tucker, the ‘Cultivator’ by Judge Buel, or 
the ‘Farmers’ Montlily Visitor,’ by Governor 
Hill. They may also try a great variety of ex- 
periments, without cost or inconvenience, which 
have sometimes, at their Secial Lyceums, been 
distributed and assigned to their respective | 





members, for their special attention to be repor- | 


ted upon the succeeding winter. | 


The busiaess of the farmer presents fewer 
temptations to dishonesty than any other pro- | 
fession. ‘They are consequently, as there is 
reason to believe, niore honest as a body, than 
any other class. ‘They are also favorably situ- 
uted for devotional feelings and exercises, and 
with them, for the study of the bible, that inex- 
haustible fountain of knowledge and wisdom. 


These views and facts, with many others 
which might be presented, if time and the ocea- 
sion permitted, will probably be sufficient to sat- 
isfy any candid mind that Farmers have pecul- | 
iar facilities for acquiring extensive aad sound 
knowledge, and for becoming enlightened citi- 
zens and consistent Christians. Their induce-| 
ments for becoming truly scientific and intelli- 
gent, are certainly not inferior to their facilities 
for such acquisitions. ‘There is perhaps no de- 
partment of Natural Science, which the farmer 
has not frequent, and almost daily occasion to 
apply in his business. Geology and mineralogy 
teaches him the nature of his soil, with the prop- 
er materials and modes of improving it. Chem- 
istry teaches the best modes and applications of 
manures, preparing soils, preserving his hay, 
roots and other vegetables, and preparing food 
for man and beast. Botany teaches the laws of 
vegetation, the properties ef plants both for 
cultivation and to be eradicated from his farm, 
changing and improving his seed, the rotation 
of crops, &c. Entomology acquaints the farmer 
with some of his most powerful enemies, with 
the cut worm, the whieat fly, the canker worm, 
the grass hopper, the rose bug, the moth; the 





frequent occasion to destroy, of to avoid their 
ravages. Natural Philosophy teaches the prop- 
er construction and the best application of the 
plough, the scythe, the hoe, the waggon, the 
harness for the horse and ox, and of every ag ri- 
cultural implement which can be named. Ge- 
ometry terches the construction of buildings, 
the fe..cing, and dividng of his fatm, the meas- 
uring of wood, timber and stone, the construc- 
tion of drains, the digging of wells and cisterns, 
and many more }ess but tmyrportant operations 
which he has occasion to perform. 

if I am not mistaken, no oven, or class of men, 
have so many facilities, or so many induce- 
ments, for an extensive and familiar acquaint- 
ance with science and various departinents of 
useful knowledge as farmers. 

But I must close for the present with the 

High esteem of Your Friend, 

Cleveland Herald] J. Hovsroox. 


—>— 
Inquiry-*-USE OF LIME, 


Mr Tucker—I should be glad to be imfermed 
through the medium of the Farmer, how lime is 
slaked or preparrd to put on land, so as it shall 
not be in hard lumps. 1 do notrecollect having 
seén any directions. Samue. Tatrcorr. 


. ‘ ’ 
In former volumes of the farmer, instructions 


have been given for preparing lime ; but as the 
use of this article is rapidly extending, and its 
benefits annually becoming more apparent, the 
best means of applying it to the soil, and the 
improvements made in its use, will justify a fre- 
quent recurrence to the subject, 

Formerly at England, as now in Pennsylva- 
nia, inmost cases the lime was simply drawn 


‘from the kiln and spread over the field in the de- 


sired quantity, and left to slake without further 
care. But this method was found objectionable 
for the following reasons:— 

Lime, to produce its greatest effect must be 
applied to the soil as intinvately as possible ; and 
this can only be done when the operation of sla- 
king is completely performed. It is found too, 
that it has a tendericy to descend in the soil, & 
that it should be applied only to the surface ; 
never ploughed in toany great depth; simple 
covering is all that is required. lt ts found, too 
that when allowed to slake in lumps, it Is apt, 
unless stirred before adhesion cam take place, 
to run into masses, or adhere so as materially to 


| prevent its incorporation with the soil. ‘To a- 


void these evils, and secure the full effect of the 
lime, the practice with the best English and 
Scotch farmers, who use the most of it in their 
husbandry, to thoroughly slack it first, and while 
in the state of a quick lime powder, apply it to 
the soil. The practice according to the British 
Husbandry, which is most esteemed, is to place 
the quantity to be used. fresh from the kiln, up- 
on the fallow in piles of about a bushel and a 
half each, which conicul heaps are immediately 
covered with some fresh soil made very fine, 
laid on muderately thick, and elapped close 
down with the back of the spade or shovel.— 
‘This excludes air or rain, avd in this state it re- 
mains fora few days, when it will be found the 
moisture from the earth has completely slaked 
it. The frequency of the heaps will of course 
be depending on their size, and the quantity ap- 
plied. It is now evenly spread over the soil, 


‘ploughed in with ashallow furrow, and well har- 


rowed in every direction. By using it im this 
way, the slaking is complete, the powdered lime 
is perfectly caustic, it combines with the soil 
readily, and a much less quantity will produce 
the effect of Jarger ones applied in the,common 
mode, The ground should be dry at. the time 
of spreading, and if there is no rain for some 
hours or days afterwards, the effect ts heighten- 
ed. The teams used in a field spread with caus- 
tic lime, should not go into it with their legs wet 
as an injurious effect would be produced. 
Other taethods are adopted for reducing the 
lime to powder, such as wetting a load at a time 





weevil and many uther insects, which ke has 


in the field, end stirring tt while the water is ap~ 
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plied; but this working is unpleasant, if not 
dangerous, from the fumes of the lime, & slak- 
is usually not as complete, nor can it be as eas- 
ily or evenly spread, as by the first mode. When 
lime has become a carbonate, or has ceased to 
be caustic, as it willwhen exposed to the air 
after slaking, the mode of its application is not 
80 essential, only remembering that the finer the 
better, and that it should never be ploughed in 
deep. —Gen. Farmer. 




















injured the spinal marrow near the neck, and all be- 
low is without feeling or power of motion, although 
he has his senses. 

An interesting little girl, of seven years, had a foot 
and ancle completely severed from her leg, by a rail- 
road car, on Saturday last, at the corner of Front and 
Poplar lane, Philadelphia. 


The Burlington ere) Gazette says that a war 
party of the Sacs and Foxes returned a few days 
since from a Buffalo hunt with 50 buffaloes. 


Sea Bathing. Now is the time to improve the lux- 
ury of sea bathing. Sait Water we believe, has 
worked more cures than the waters at the Springs.— 
The best time for bathing is early in the morning or 
after the setting of the sun. 


Miss Cornelio Thamas, an amiable and most res- 
pected young lady, was killed on Wednesday of last 
week, near Utica, by concussion on the the brain, in 
jumping out from a carriage which the horse had ran 
away with. The young lady with her escaped, tho’ 
thrown out when the horse was stopped. 


The Chicago American of the 6th inst. says that 
the story of the assination of Keokuck, by young 
Black Hawk, is an entire fabrication. 


Import of Specie, The amount of specie imported 
into the country during the year ending 30th Septem- 
ber last, was $17,747,116, viz: gold bullion, $230, 
G94 ; silver bullion, $392,845; gold coin, $11,444,189; 
silver coin, $5,679,890. The amount of specie import- 
ed in the previous year, was $10,566,414. In 1836, 
$13,400,781. In 1835, 13,400,881. In 1834, $17,- 
911,632. In 1833, $4,129,675. 


Connterfeit Buls on the York Bank, Saco, are in 
cireulation. One of the denomination of $5, was of- 
fered, says the Herald, in Saco,on Monday last. It 
was dated Jan.7, 1838-—payable to Wm. Smith, sig- 
natures well done—impression bad, there being no 
check on the hack. There are also, counterfeit 5s in 
circulation, payable to E. Lord, dated May 1, 1832. 
No 5s have been issued by the bank payable either to 
Wm. Smith, or E. Lord. 


The people of St John, N. B. have subscribed one 
thousand dollars, and forwarded it for the relief of the 
sufferers of the late disastrous fire at Eastport. 


Naval. The U.S. frigate Constitutior, with Mr 


- | Ellis, our minister on board, arrived at Vera Cruz from 


New York, on the 16th ult. 


The U.S. ship Relief, of the Exploring squadron, 
was at Valparaiso April [7. 


Progress of Improvement. Passengers now pass 
and repass between Albany and Auburn, 192 miles, 
on the Rail Roads, in one day! A gentleman left his 
own house at Syracuse, on Saturday morning, and 
took tea at the usual hour, at Saratoga Springs the 
same evening. 


A fracas took place last week, near Mt. Joy, in 
Portland in whicn a colored man, named Williams, was 
severely stabbed by another colored person, of the 
name of John Vincient. 


Praiseworthy. A son of Philip Greely, Esq. was 
yesterday saved from drowning by the praiseworthy 
‘exertions of Mr Ezra Harford, who rescued him as he 
was about sinking for the third time. 


From Buenos Ayres. The Journal of Commerce 
‘has received intelligence of a bloody battle, which 
‘took place on the 3ist of March, at a place called Pa- 
_go Largo, between the army of Corrientes (one of the 
| Provinces ef the Republic of de la Piata) and the 
| troops of Entre Rios (another of said Provinces) which 
‘the Corrientans, in connexion with the the Oriental 
Republic (of which Monte Videois the capital) were 
attempting to revolutionise. The Corrientians were 
defeated with the loss of 1, 960 killed—of whom 84 
| were officers. The loss of the victors was only about 
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Destructive hail Storm. The Rochester Democrat 


| States that more than one thousand acres of wheat, 


| which, if they had fully ripened, would have yielded 


| more than 20,000 bushels, were destroyed by a hail 


storm on Sunday the 7th inst. 


_ The Lancaster (Pa.) Herald states that during the 
last month, eighteen thousand four hundred and nine- 
teen head of sheep, and two thousand two hundred 


twenty eight head of cattle passed over the Swatara 


A Frenchman, named Joseph Roe, has been arrest- bridge in the direction of the city. 


ed on suspicion of having sct fire to the Presbyterian 
Church. 


Brunswick, N, J. turns off 10,000 per day. The pro- 


A patent Shingle Machine, in operation at New 


Bed Bugs. After cleansing the bed thoroughly, | prietor has a process of infusing alkali into Chesnut 


rub it over with hog’s lard, 
bed on with a woolen cloth. Bugs will uot infest such 
a bedstead for a whole season. 


The lard should be rub- | which makes it as durable against iron rust as Ce- 
| dar. 


| The Indians. 


“News has arrived here that the 


A New Machine. The Maryland farmers are quite | Cherokees are quarrelling among themselves ; that 


interested ina new machine, drawn bya horse and Ross has waylaid and shot Ridge, as they returned 
managed by a man; being a frame work witha num- | from the great Council; that both of their parties are 
ber of sgythes attached, and which cuts down the | actively preparing for a fight; that Gen. Arbuckle 
grain neater and faster than ten men can bundle it! told them they must not fight, and that he would pre- 
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into sheaves. 

Mr Gowen’s milch cow Dairy Maid, yielded 1-2 
quarts of milk from the I2th to the 17th of June, in- 
clusive, at his farm in Germantown, being an average 
of more than 32 quarts per day. 


Preservative power of Ice. The body of Mr Power, 
drowned in the ice at, Hidson last November, was 
found a day or two since in perfect preservation. 


Miss Lydia Brewster hung herself at Lowell, Mass. 
She was a factory girl. 


Flour was selling at Louisville on the 13th inst at 
475; Grain 75 cents. 

A Sail Boat, containing six men was upset in Bos- 
ton harbor, on Sunday last, and Mr Otis Wing a 
painter, of Bangor, was drowned. The other five 
were picked up by an outward bound fishing schooner. 

The Fisheries upon the Penobscot thig season, are 
said by the Frankfort Gazette, to have been quite suc- 
cessful. The same paper estimates the value of our 
River Fisheries at about ame hundred thousand dol- 
lars annual income. 

Twice Noosed. A young man in Georgia, named 
Barber, got married oa the 20th ult, and hanged him 
self on the 21st. 

The Bangor Whig says: “Our city is remarkably 
heslthy at this time. There was but ore death for 
the week ending on Saturday last.” 


> 
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‘and the remainder womenand children. 


'ventthem. Ross toidthe General they would fight 
| in spite of him. 
Shimoreck and sixteen lives lost. The Ship Aid-de- 


' Camp, from Londonderry, bound to St. John’s, N. B. 
| with three hundred and five emigrants on board, as 


wrecked on Briar’s Island on he 19t ult.—Sixteen’ 


| emigrants were drowned of whom three were men, 
The survi- 
vors arrived at Halifax onthe 24th, in a wretchedly 
destitute situation, having lost theirall in the wreck, 
some of them being half naked.—Measures were im- 
mediately taken for their relief, and many of them ob- 
tained employment at Halifax. 


Queen of the West. It is stated that one thousand 
city of Cincinnati, and that five hundred more will be 
bnilt in the course of the summer. Even this im- 


mense amountofnew buildings will not supply the 
demand.—.V. Y. American. 


“Woman was made out of the rib of Adam—not out 


him ; near his heart, to be loved by him.” 





in the neighborhood. 





brick houses are now in progress of erection in the | 


1 on 


of his teet, to be trampled upon, but out of his side to 
be equal with him; under his arm, to be protected by } 


— 


To take Grease out of Silk. If a little powdered 
magnesia be applied on the wrong side of the silk, as 
the spot is discovered, itis a never failing remedy ; 
the dark spots disappear as if by magic. 


A debtor observed to a creditor, “that it was not his 
interest to pay the principal, nor his principle to pay 
the interest.” é 

A New Post Office has been established at Ross's 
ley York Co. and Otis R. Ross appointed Pos: 

aster. 


Wonderful Preservation. In the afternoon of the 
11th instant, about 4 o’clock, Mr Benjamin Hussey, 
was passing over a bridge in Great Falls Village, with 
a load of heavy plank ; with two horses and a yoke 
of oxen, anda son, when the bridge suddenly gave 
way, and precipitated him and his team, about sixteey, 
feet, without receiving material injury.—Christien 
Mirror. 


Flour was selling from the boats at Cincinnati, 8th 
inst. at $4,25—and slow at that. Wheat 75 cts per 
bushel. 


Novel Suit. The family of Mr Steele, who was 
recently killed on the Trenton ard Philadelphia Rail- 
road, by an accident which oceurred in consequence 
of the Road being culpably out of repair, have sued 
the Corporation for $40,000. 


The New York Sun says there are four hundred 
and seventy-nine doctors in that city, legally licenced 
and one hundred and seventy-three undertakers. 


The dwelling house of Mr James Gumwell, at Pal- 
mer, Mass., was struck by lighuning on the 8th inst, 
and his wife killed. One her children was stunned by 
the shock but has since recovered. 


Judge Wilkins, of the United States District Cour 
at Detroit, recently decided that that the testimony o! 
an atheist witness was not admissible. 


“© dear!” blubbered out an urchin who had just 
been suffering from the application of the birch. “O 
my ! they tell about 40 rods making a furlong, but | 
can tell a bigger story than that. Let um get sech a 
plaguy lickin as I’ve had, and they'll find out that one 
rod makes an acher.”’ 1 

In Keene, N. H. on the 12th inst, a man was killed 
by lightning while at work on the roof ot a house of 
that town, “the sun shining bright at the time, and t 
sky clear, with the exception of a cloud laying 10 the 
south west. The most singular occurence happene« 
between Charleston and Walpole. The chains con- 
necting the leading horees of the stage with the pole, 
was broken by a flash of lightning, and the horses 
detached from the stage—no one injured; indeed the 
horses escaped without injury. 


Kyo a 

BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday Jaly a4. 
Prices—Beef Cnttle.—First quality, $8 00 a 8 25; 
Second quality, $750a775. Third quality, $6 50 8 
7 25. . 
Cows and Calyes—Sales $30, #37, $42, $50, #5 
and $70. 
Sheep—* Dull,” and the market completely gluttec. 
One ordinary lot of lambs were sold for $1 25, and on 
lot for 21 50. Sheep and Lambs $1 75, 2 00, 2 35, 
275. and325. Wethers $2 25,2503 00, and 4 25. 
Swine—du!l—One lot of sma!l pigs more than halt 
barrows at 73-4. Noold hogs sold, 7 1-4 was th 

highest offer. At retail small pigs at 9 and 10. 
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gBWarricy, | 
In Paris, Mr Alanson M. Chandler of Minot, to Miss 


Harriet Mann of P. 
ay oe Mr Ezra D. Boobar to Miss Rebecca 


A. Foster, both ot Milo, ; 
In Bremen 7th inst by Waite W Keene, Bsq Mr 


Wm Bickmore of Appleton, to miss Abizer Ann Nasa 


‘ene by Rev Mr Stearns, Mr Joshua Curtis of 


Bowdoinhem, to Miss Sophia B Purrington of B. 


eee 
DELD, 


ia Calais, of consumption, Mr Josiah Heal, ageé o> 
At Minot Cofner, Miss Florinda W. Gower, ®¢ 





oS 








In Buckfield, Mrs Mary, wife af Alexander Cash- 


man, and daughter of Mr James Morrill of B., 


Winthrep High School for Maics 
and Females. 


Sickness from Cheese. The family of Mr John Carr, | THE Fourth Term in this Institution will commence 
Jr.of Portland, were made very sick the other <ay,| on Menday the Sth 
by eating of cheese that had been purchased at a shop 


of August. 
ALFRED W. PIKE, Prineipel. 
Winthrop, July, 25, 1839. 
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Commissioners’ Notice. 

E having been appointed by the Hon. Jadge of Pro- 
W bate for the County of Kennebec, to receive and 
examine the claims of the creditors of the estate of Ben- 
samin CARR, Jr. late of Readfield in said County, de- 
ceased, whose estate is represented insolvent, give notice 
that six months from the twenty-fifth day of June last have 
been allowed to said creditors to bring in and prove their 
claims, and that we will attend to the service assigned us 
at the Office of Seth May, Esq-, 10 Winthrop, on Satar- 
day the 31st of August, 1839, and Monday the 23d of De- 
cember next, from 10 o’clock A. M. to 6 P. M. 


poh aera W, Commissioners. 


Winthrop, July 25, 1839. 


information Wanted. 

Mr Editor:—I noticed in the Farmer, sometime since, 
a card, of which Messrs Beal & Gaslin were the authors, 
recommending a Mr Foss as their successor to their old 
castomers ; stating that he (Mr Foss) would continue the 
business at the celebrated and well known stand, the Stone 
Shop. 1 have been very credibly informed that a Mr 
Srowne has hired this well known stand for five years, and 
is wide awake soliciting, andI doubt not, flattering cus- 
tomers ‘ on his own hook.’ Query—If these customers 
that he obtains ‘ on his own hook, agree to pay him for 
the work he is so ready to look after, and by and by Mr 
Foss shonld happen to step in and say ‘I never said so,’ will 
there not be danger of these customers receiving quite as 
severe a bite as your honors were jealous they would re- 
ceive by your ‘brother chip?’ And if Mr Foss is captain 
of the shop, would it not be well for him to sail under his 
own colors 2? Sach pretensions, from such a source, look 
very much like the company of Beal & Gaslin carrying 
on business under the sign of Wm. Beal Horse Shoeing; 
but allthis is verv well if there is no puffing, flattery or 
biting in the scrape, ‘* if you don’t sa that greate things 
ye con dew, ye knough !”' &c. &e. 
icp Let him who is without sin cast the first stone #! 

if Messrs Beal & Gaslin will give us some light on this 
all important and momentous subject before they leave their 
hed and board, perhaps never to return, they will much 
oblige a good old HAS BEEN Customer to the Stone Shop, 
and an inquirer after FACTS. 


Looks and German Silver Spoons. 
5 subscriber has on hand and will keep for sale the 
various kinds of Schoo! Books generally used in ‘Town 
Schools, and a variety of other kinds of Books. 
Also, 


A splendid assortment of German Silver Tea and Table 








Spoons which are superior to any other kind of spoon used | 


that can be purchased at the same price. 
A variety of Brass Clocks, 
A general assortment of English and 
West India Goods, Jewelry, 
ancy Articles, &c. 
EZRA Wit MAN, Jr. 
Winthrop, June 25, 1839. 24 


5() Hogsheads Gaudaloupe and Cuba Molasses, for sale 
niet oe A. B. &. P. MORTON, Haliowell. 
Phrashing Machine for Sale. 
"ha i) subscribers wou'd respectfully give notice that 
4 they have Prrrs’ Horsr-Power and SEPARATOR, 
which they now offer for sale on liberal terms to any one 
wi hing to purchase the sume. We used them the last sea- 
so in Waldo & Belfast where we believe we gave good 
satisfaction to all who employed us. The separator has run 
one season only, and the Horse Power two. ‘They were 





i! . a4 . si. , 4 
bailt by first rate workmen and we think are as good as | 
can be bought elsewhere. For further particulars inquire | 
rp .. . . : | 
of Benjamin Hartshon of Belfast who has them in depos- | 


ite, or of the subscribers in Monmouth or send by Mail to 
VW inthrop. (24) ORAN FAIRBANKS, 
June, 25, 1839. HIRAM FAIRBANKS, 


Notice. 
- ORACE GOULD embraces this Opportunity to 
tender his grateful acknowledgments to his friends 
and the public generally for the liberal patronage he has 
thus far received, and hopes by faithfal attention to his 
bosiness to have these favors still continued. 
He will pay particnlar and panctaai attention to horse 
and ox shoeing, and the various branches of carriage and 
country work. No pains will be spared to have the work 
well done, and the charge as reasonatle as at *ny other 
shop,—lower than usual, for cash or country produce. 

He is now in a situation to give those who may employ 
hima liberal credit, and possibly save them the unpleasant 
necessity of being called upon every year or two, to pay 
up,and perhaps with another man, and with a small add- 
tional bill of cost. 

Winthrop Village, June 20, 1839. 











tea, Coffee, sugar and sait. 
34 Chests of Souchong, Old and Young Hyson ‘T’ea; 
OH 15 bags P. Cabello and St. Domingo Coffee ; 
White and Brown Havana and Vest India Sugar, witha 
general assortment of English Goods. 
A. B. & P. MORTON. 


STATE OF MAINE. 


RESOLVE proposing an amendment of the Constitation of 
che State. 


Resoxivep, Two thirds of both Houses of the Legisla- 
ture concurring, that the Constitution of the State be amen- 
ded by striking out the fourth section of the sixth article 
thereof, and substituting in the room thereof, the words 
following, viz: ‘‘Section 4. All judicial officers, now in 
office, or who may be hereafier appointed, shall from and 
after the first day of March, in the year eighteen hundred 
and forty, hold their offices for the term of seven years from 
the time of their respective appointments (unless sooner re- 
moved by impeachment or by address of both branches of 
the Legislature to the Executive) and no longer, unless re- 
appointed thereto.’’ 

Reso.vep, ‘That the Selectmen of the several towns, 
Assessors of the several plantations, and Aldermen of the 
cities, are hereby empowered and directed to notify the 
inhabitants of said towns, plantations and cities, in the man- 
ner prescribed by law at their next annual meeting in Sep- 
tember, to vote upon the following question, viz: ‘*Shall 
the Constitution of the State 6e so amended as to strike out 
the fourth section of the sixth article, and substitute in the 
room thereof the words following? viz: Sec. 4. All jadi- 
cial officers now in office, or who may be hereafier appoint- 
ed, shall from and after the Ist day of March, in the year 
eighteen hundred and forty, hold their offices for the term 
of seven years from the time of their respective app: intments 
(unless sooner removed by impeachment or by address of 
both branches of the Legislature to the Executive) and no 
longer, unless re-appointed thereto. ’’ 

Resotvep, that the inhabitants of said towns, planta- 
tions and cities, shall vote by ballot upon said question ; 
those in favor of said amendment expressing it by the word 
Yes, upon their ballots, and those opposed to the amend- 
ment expressing it by the word Vo, upon their ballots. 

ReEso.ven, that the Selectmen, Assessors, and Alder- 
men shall preside at said metings, receive, count and declare 
the votes in open meeting; and the Clerk of said towns, 
plantations and cities shall make a record of said proceed- 
ngs, and of the number of votes, in the presence of the 
Selectmen, Assessors and Aldermen aforesaid, and trans- 
mit a true and attested copy of said record, sealed up, to 
the Secretary of State, and cause the same to be delivered 
to said Secrerary on or before the first Wednesday of Jan- 
uary next. 


Resouvep, that the Secretary of State shall cause this 
Resolve to be published in all the newspapers printed in the 
State, for three months at least before the second Monday 





of September next, and also cause copies thereof, with a 
suitable form of a Return to be sent forthwith to the Select- 
men of all the towns, and tothe Assessors of all the planta- 
tions, and to the Aldermen of all the cities in the State. 


And said Secretary shall, as early as may be, in the next 
session of the Legislature, Jay all such returns before said 
Legislature, with an abstract thereof, showing the number 
and state of the votes. _ 
In THE House oF REPRESENTArivEsS, ? 
March 12. 1839. 


‘ H. HAMLIN, Speaker. 
In Senate. March 13,1839. Read and passed. 
JOB PRINCE. President. 

March 14, 1839. Approven ; 
JOHN FAIRFIELD. 


STATE OF MAINE. 

Secrerary’s Orrice, 2 

Augusta, May 15, 1839. 5 
I hereby certify, that the foregoing isa true copy of the 
Original Resolve in this office; and in parsuance thereof, 
request ail printers of newspapers in this State, to publish 
the same ‘‘for three months at least before the second Mon- 
day of September next," agreeably to the pro visions therein 

contained. 
Attest : A. R NICHOLS, 
9 Secretary of State. 


strayed or stolen, 
P ROM the pasture of the subscriber in the south part 
of Wayne, on the 4th of Joly, a yoke of red OXEN, 
eight years old—girth about 7 feet. ‘he largest had one 
brass ball on hishorn ; theother had a white tail. Any 
person who will return said oxen, or give information where 
they may be found, shall be suitably rewarded. 
SETH MAXIM, 2p. 
Wayne, July 17, 1839. 3w27 


Found, 
Q* the road leading from Augusta Village to the Cross 
Rouds in Hallowell, a Brown Sur vrovur which the 
Owner can have by paying for this Notice and calling upon 
D. A. FAIRBANKS. 
Winthrop, July 15, 1839. 


Notice. 

De cone in the town Pound 
of Wales, and taken up by Samuel 
Potter, a sorrel Mare, supposed to be a 
or 5 years old witha light or grey mane andtail. The 
owner is requested to prove property pay charges, and take 

her away. SAMUEL POTTER. 
July 5, 1838. 


Read and passed. 
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Powder and Shot. 
Shy Casks of Powder and Seven hundred pounds ot 
Shot, for sule by A. B. & P. MORTON 





Hallowell, May 24th, 1°39. 

















WILLIAM 


EXTRA RICH FIG’D STRIPED AND 





Black and Blue Black Figured Rep SILKS. 
Black and Colored Gro de ifrique Silks. 
Rich Silks with a Satin Stripe 


Blue Black Gro de Noble and Gro de Orleans Silk, 4-4 wide; 


Swisse Silks from 50 ets. to $1,00 a yard; Black 


A LARGE AND SPLENDID STOCK OF 


SILK GOODS, SHAWLS, MOUSSELINE DE LAINES, 


CHALLIES, &c., &c. 


GORDON 


PESPECTFULLY informs the inhabitants of Hallowell and its vicinity that he has just receised from New 
®& York and Boston and is now opening at No. 3 Gage’s Row, Front St. Hallowell, a valua ble Stock of DRY 
GOONS which will be sold at GREAT’ BARGAINS, consisting of 


PLAIN SILKS—a good selection of Colors 


and choice Styles—some entirely new patterns at prices from 70 cts. to $1,12 1-2 ets a yard. ‘ 
| Plain Polt de Soies and Gro de Nap SILKS, desirable colors, from 90 cls. to 87 1-2 cis. a yard 


Black and Blue Black Gro de 
Black Sinchaw,— Together 


Satin Levantine; 


with a Complete Assortment of Low priced Gro de Nap Silks, all colors—making a very extensive assortment of 
SILK GOODS well worthy the attention of Purchasers. 

ALSO a Splendid assortment of FASHIONABLE SHAWLS, 
| Among which will be found FRENCH CASHMERE SUAWLS, with Black, Blue Black and Col’d Grounds, 
ENGLISH CASHMERE SHAWLS, with Fawn, Drab. Green, White, Black and Blue Black Centres, with beauti- 


| 


ful borders, at pricesfrom $5,00 to $12,00 each. Eninnoro’ SHAWLS, a great variety of styles, at prices from 


$2.25 to $5.00. CHENEILLE SHAWLS, some new and beautiful patterns with Rich Colors prices from $3,50) to 


s 


} 





SHAWLS ever offered at retail in the State. 


$15,00. Moscow anp Brocua Suawis, Rich ce!ors with Figured and Plain Middles.5 Merino anv Hicu- 
LAND PLarp SHaw s, variety of Styles and good colors, making a better assortment of Rich SILKS AND 


MOUSSELINE DE LAINES from 25 cents to $1,00 a yard—Also a large assortment of Mousseline de 
Laine Dress Patterns of ten yards each from $3,0) to $5,00 a Uress pattern. 

RICH SATIN STRIPED CHALLIES with white and a variety of colored Grounds. 

Black and Blue Black Alepines; new Styles French Prints, 4-4 wide at 2 shillings a yard ; 
Blue and White Striped Ginghams at 12 1-2 cents a yard ; Slate colored Silk Pougees at 30 cents a yard ; Ladies’ Cot- 
ton Hose for 25 cents a pair ; Ladies’ Kid Gloves 25 cents a pair ; Ladies’ Cotton Gloves 12 1-2 cents per pair ; Un- 


bleached cotton 9 § wide for 12 1-2 cents a yard ; Bleached Sheeting at 14 cents ; Bieached Shirting at 12 cts.; Per- 
sian ~pool Thread Warranted first quality and two hundred yards to the Spool at only 6 1-4 cts. a spool; Plaid Striped 
and Plain white Cambric, Black Chantilla Lace Veils ; Together with a general assortment of DRY GOoDs, 
The subscriber is receiving goods by almost every Boat which are purchased for cash at very low prices, which cn- 
| ables him to offer new and desirable goods at a small advance from the actual cost of importation. 
11 Purchasers in pursuit of new and Fashionable Goods, at much less than the usual prices, are invited te ca!! and exam- 
ne the above Stock at No. 3, Gage’s Row, Front 5t. Hallowell. 613m26 
Ha'lowell, June 23d, 1839. 
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Origin’. 
The following was handed in to our office while the 
Farmer was published at Hallowell, and it was mis- 
laid accidentally or it would have appeared before. 
We do not know from whence it came, but beg per- 
don of whoever furnished it for not publishing it be- 
fore. Ep, 


A RURAL POEM: 
OR LINES 4DAPTED TO THE SEASONS OF THE YEAR. 
WINTER, 


Maker of all, whose providential care 

‘T’o a)! extends, through each revolving year, 
Of thy free goodness, grant the grace we need, 
Tat we in Wisdom’s paths may tread. 

For favors past, may we give praises due, 

And hope fur more, whie we the past review, 


Who rules the seasons by his sov’reign hand, 
Jias winds and vapors at his sole command ; 
(an raise a storm, when and wher’er he please, 
And, at his word can make a tempest cease. — 
if he make peace, who can the mind distress ? 
If he cause trouble, whe can give us peace ? 
SPRING, 
These northern States protracted winter bear, 
And yearly does their tardy spring appear ; 
Yet, as it comes, a melting air we prove, 
And galdly see earth's frozen bands dissolve, 
The chengeful seasons own their Maker, Lord ; 
They come—they go—but by his setiled word. 


As Sol inclines, his warming rays to give, 
Fiarth’s power of vegetation may revive ; 

Vor man’s supply, her time of seed prepares ; 
To feed our flocks, her verdant dress she wears. 
When Christ, the day-spring,visits men with grace 
Theiy hearis revive, and give their Maker praise, 


In hope, the farmer sows and plants his fields, 
And tertile earth, in annyal order, vields. 
More sure, in Wisdom’s method, ’tis declar’d, 
A virtuous life shall have a free reward, 

No toil nor care can interrupt our rest, 

Jn that bright world, the region of the blest, 


SUMMER, 


If earth her needful, timely showers receive, 
And Sol his genial, ardent rays shall give, 

Her corn and fruits combining nature yields ; 
The laborer smiles; for plenty crowns his fields, 
So Jesus shines upon the human heart, 

And, by ns word, doeg life and joy impart, 


The man who mows his fertile field or mead, 

While lab’ring, may this solemn lesson read ; 

* Frail, as the grass, my human frame is grown, 

And death’s keen scythe, ere Jong, shall cut me 
down.” 

May grace our souls for such a scene prepare, 

And raise our views above tormenting fear. 


Now white for harvest, see the fields appear ; 

So kind!y Ileaven rewards the farmer’s care ; 

iis expectation comes, The smiling swain 

May move his sickle in his standing grain. 

When saints are ripe for glory, Angels come, 

And, smiling, bear their waiting spirits home. 
AUTUMN, 


When autumn comes, we breathe its clement air, 
And share the bounties of the falling year, 
f lustious fruits we have a kind repast, 


While temp’rance pure corrects our longing taste; | 


But nature’s gifts, when taken to excess, 
Ippair the mind, and make our pleasures less, 


See, earth productive yields mature increase ; 
Then see, ler various, verdant beauties cease. 
While bounteous nature gives, may we secure, 
In house and barn, approaching winter’s store ; 
Enjoy the same ; and prove a friendly heart ; 
Extend our favors—give the poor a part, 


Parent efficient, smiling from above, 

Thou crown’st the year with blessings of thy lova, 
We live upon thy bounty ; and adore . 
Thy goedness, wisdom, faithfulness and power, 
We to thy gracious hands our ail resign ; 

May we, obedient, be forever thine. 


wift, as a weaver’s shuttle, time does fly ; 

nd, as it passes, all its children die. 
Wise then are they whose faith and works assure, 
A life to come, which changeless shail endure, 
Fternity an endless circle is, 
With clondiess glory fer the truly wise. 


‘ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Original. 

Messrs. Editors :—The following may, as mat- 
ter of history, amuse some one after I am laid 
in the grave. I came from Midaebereaas 
County of Plymouth, Massachusetts, into Win- 
throp in May, 1784. Then, what is now Read- 
field and Winthrop, composed only one town, 
and so continued till 1791, and transacted town 
business together as one town. We afterwards 
chose our Representative as one town, until each 
had the requisite number of ratable polls (150) 
to enable each town by law to choose separate- 
lv. Ithink I can now remember the number of 
families who lived in what is now Winthrop, in 
1774, having become acquainted with the heads 
of each more readily as 1 was soon called to 
take a valuation of their property, and there- 
fore knew their names. There were 58 families 
many of them young people, and I should sup- 
pose the families consisted of about six souls 
each, making 348; with 30 unmarried, it may 
be, of both sexes, making in all 578. 

Seven, only, of those are now living in town, 
who were then of age, excepting myself and 
wife. It may be that three or four more are 
now living, who have removed to other towns. 
Thus it is seen what 54 years will briag about 
in our race. 

There has been much improvement in our 
stock, and in our agriculture. ‘The inhabitants 
enjoyed much better health in proportion to their 
numbers, owing to their food and diet, in 1784 
than they now do. The ladies were glad to get 
a good checked apron to wear to the meeting 
on the Sabbath, which was held by some good 
people, for we had no minister settled in town, 
although one Mr Jewett had been ordained, as 
I was informed, previous to 1784, but he died 
before 1 arrived. Public opinion has caused 
great change in dress, buildings, carriages, &c. 
and much needless expense. But public opin- 
ion will cause the most vile idolatry, Salem 
witchcraft, and any thing you please! 


' 

When the first chaise (a second handed one) 
was brought into town, one of the first settlers 
remarked to me that this was what he never 
expected to see when he came into this wilder- 
ness; no, nor even a wagon, for I had to carry 
my bread stuff to Cobbossee to mill, and grope 
my way by markedtrees. It will be perceived 
that the youth for a long time must be destitute 
of schools, as the inhabitants were dispersed in 
various parts of the town. 








Winthrop, including Readfield, was incorpo- 
rated in 1671; and at the same session of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, Hallowell, includ- 
ing Augusta, Vassalborough, including Sidney, 
Pittston, including Gardiner, and Pownalbo- 
rough, including Dresden, and Alona, were in- 
corporated—the only towns north of Cumber- 
land. There was no road only by marked trees 
from Winthrop to New Gloucester, and of 
course no better ones all around. 

Sam’. Woop. 
—_-—<S— —- 

4 hard case.—A fellow in this town, who 
occasionally takes a little more ‘‘apothecary 
stuff’’ than is necessary for his ‘‘bodily com- 
fort,” went one day last week to Boston, ona 
sort of ‘‘reconnoitering excursion,” with the 
intention of returning to Lynn the same aight. 
Being troubled somewhat with the double vision, 
instead of going tothe ferry landing, he went 
to the eastern steamboat, and went aboard the 
Portland boat. He thought the channel had 
grown some since be crossed it in the morning, 
but did not dream that he was ‘‘away down 
east,” till he was landed at Portland. Not 
being provided with funds for so long an excur- 
sion, although he was in a democratic state, he 
could obtain no conveyance home, but shank’s 
mare. And off he truged, with a heavy heart, 
and “hot coppers,” for the place he last hailed 





from,.—Lynn Freeman. 





ee 
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Notice to Wool Growers, 
‘ace Readfield Cotton and Woolen Manufactaring 
Company will manufacture woo! into Cassimeres 
Plain Cloths, Sattinets, Blankets, Flannels, &c. on sliares. 
or by the yard at the following prices, viz ; ; 

Sattinets, faearng i warp,) from 33 to 37 1-2 cents 
per yard ; Common Plain Cloth from 33 to 42 cents per 
yard ; Cassimeres from 42 to 60 cents per yard; Blan 
kets over two yards wide from 32 to 42 cents per yard - 
Flannels from 17 to 25 cents per yard ; Pressed cloth 25 
cents per yard. 

Said Company having the newest improved machinery 
and the best of workmen will manufacture with neatnese 
and despatch, and hope to obtain ashare of public patron. 
age. JOSIAH PERHAM, Jr.. Agent. 

Rendfield, May 30, 1839. 3m20 


Pitts’ Horse Power. 
me Subscriber respectfully gives notice to the Pablic 
that he continues to Manufactare Pitts’ Patent Horse 
Power at his shop at Mechanics’ grove, North Monmouth, 
where he is now fitting up fifty, part of which are finished 
and ready for delivery, and the remainder will be finished 
as soon as they are wanted for the business of thrashing ,the 
ensuing season. 

This machine has been well tested by the public, and 
has given good satisfaction. It combines Mechanical sk;|| 
in its arrangements and movements, and is efficient in jt 
operation. He does not hesitate to say that it is seconds 
to none in the State. ‘There have been made recent im- 
provements in the Machine, which he thinks is of impor- 
tance to its durability and well working. 

Ile employs none but first rate workmen, and gives per- 
sonal attention to the work, and can with confidence ree- 
ommend them as a finished article. They will be made of 
the best materials. Specimens will be kept at Winthrop 
Village, and at his shop, where all who feel interested, are 
respectfully invited to cali and examine for themselves, be- 
fore purchasing elsewhere, He will also sopply Separaters 
and Cleansers, if requested, or Thrashers and Horse Pow- 
ers on which there is no Patent, if seasonable Notice be 

iven. 
¥ Application may be made to Capt. Samuel Benjamin, at 
Winthrop Village, for further information—be is authori- 
sed to sell said Machines. All letters or orders directed to 
Joseph Fairbanks, Winthrop Me., will be promptly attend- 
ed to, and all favors gratefully acknowledged. 

June 28th 1839. JOSEPH FAIRBANKS. 


 Copartnership Notice. 
HIE subscribers would respectfully inform their 
friends and the public generally, that they bave form- 
ed a connection in business at at North Dixmont Mills, 
(County of Penobscot, and State of Maine,) for the mam 
ufactare of Porter's Portable, Horse power Thrashing Ma- 
chines, and that they have commenced said business under 
the firm of McInrire & Srevens, who havesaid Ma- 
chines at all times ready for sale at the above Mills. 
RUFUS McINTIRE, 
RUFUS STEVENS. 
North Dixmont, July 8th, 1889, 


GRAIN CRADLES. 
HE Subscriber, having resided in the State of New- 
York, availed himself of the opportanity to become 
thoroughly ucquainted with the variety of Grain Cradles, 
and the mode of using them. From these patterns and a 
late improvement in the most approved, a Cradle has been 
constructed in that State, simple in form, light and easy to 
use, and every way suited for cutting grain. It is believed 
to be superior to any other pattern ia the United States. — 
Those wishing to purchase can be supplied, and obtair. the 
necessary information for using them, by calling on the 
subscriber at Kent’s Hill, Readfield, or on his Agents is 
most of the towns in this State. 


WILLIAM H. WOODFORD 














We the sabscribers, having purchased and ased Wa. I! 
Woodford s Improved Grain Cradies, ure fully confident 
that they will come into general ase as soon as their utility 
is known. More Grain may be cut by one man with one 
of them than by five men in the osaal way, in the same 
time. In the parchase of this machine we study economy, 
as it is the greatest labor-saving implement to the Farmer 
that we have ever seen. 

Robert Ford, 
Samuel B. Davis, 
yey Fogg, 


Joshua Packard, 
Oakes Packard, 

-4sa Hutchinson, Jr. 
David Wheelock, Scth Norcross, 
Thomas Pierce, Walter Hains. 

From the Report of a Committeo ofthe Ken Co. g. 
Society. 

A Grain Cradle, manufactured by Wm. Hi. Woodford, 
of Readfield, is in our opinion, the best calealated to do the 
work for which it is designed, with the greatest ease, and’ 
efficiency, of any other now in use in this State, and as Mr 
Woodford has been to considerable expense to obtain the 
pattern, and in making preparations to manufactare the a> 
ticle extensively, so that our farmers will be able to obtafh 
this useful impiement of husbandry, at home, at the sams 
time getting a better article at a less price, than they cas 


‘buy a foreign article, we hope you will encoggage bim by a 
26 


gratuity. 








